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For the New England Farmer. 


AYRESHIRE STOCK FOR NEW ENGLAND 
SOIL AND CLIMATE, 

Mr Potyam—Dear Sir—I observed an article 
in a late number of the Boston Cultivator, over the 
signature of *C.,” purporting to be a reply to my 
communication, published in the N. BE. Farmer of 
Jan. 19, headed “ Ayrshire Stock.” The writer 
seems to have been quite uneasy at the procrasti- 
nation of the editor, and “ hopes he will not con- 
sider him an intermedler, for taking a brief notice 
of the subject, which perhaps may not be altogeth- 
er uninteresting to the public.” He says—* My 
object is to set this subject fairly before the pub- 
lic, that my brother farmers may not be misled by 
exaggerated accounts of new things.” I give him 
great credit fur his professed motive: we shal] see 
by and bye how far he has put it into practice ; so, 
following his example, I shall state my object for 
writing the articie to which he refers. I thought 
that the editor, by asserting that they, viz: the 
Ayrshires, were “neither common nor sought,” 
intended to under-value the breed ; and as the puir 
beasts could na speak for themselves, I thought 
that, being raised in that part of the country most 
famed for the race, 1] would just say a word or twa 
in their behalf, T also caught an idea from astate- | 
ment which he made, viz: that having “ proved very 
excellent on the short pastures of Scotland,” it 
would also prove a very excellent breed for New 
England, where the pastures are generally short ; | 
and however much his objection (even if true) viz: | 
“and where removed to richer pastures it has run 
to fat, and has notsustained the high dairy charac- 
ter it has in Scotland,”—however much this objec- 
tion might militate against it in Old England, it 
would not be likely to do so here at present, as the 
pastures must be greatly improved before the far- 
mer can ,run any risk of injury from the cause 
which he mentions. But in my opinion, it is rather 
a good than a bad quality—for as there are but 
comparatively few Grahamites amongst us, we re- 
quire beef as well as milk, and the easier and 
cheaper it can be produced, the better; but if he 
is of a different opinion, he is welcome to it; and 
as I have already stated in my former article, the 
remedy for this real or supposed evil, is easy, viz: 
put on more stuck—as by such means, tlie richest 
pastures can be reduced to any standard, 

Now, having stated my object in writing my 
first article, if the subject is “ of some little impor- 
tance,” I shall proceed to discuss what I consider 
the most important part of it first, viz: are the Ayr- 
shires a desirable breed for New England ? 

But at the outset Jet us try and find out what 
properties and qualities such a breed would require. 
And I think that for this climate and soil, it would 
require to be hardy and easily kept; and as re- 
gards profit, it would require to produce a large 
quantity of milk, butter, and cheese, all of the best 
quality, and at the least possible expense ; and as 
regards pleasure, (for we Jike to have our percep- 











tive as well as our acquisitive organs gratified,) it 
should be of a handsome form and color, with @ va- 
riety of the latter, as the eye becomes tired of 
sameness. But before we proceed farther, let us 
find out if we can, what the proper shape and marks 
of a dairy cow are. 

Low, in his Elements of Agriculture, informs us 
on page 551, that “ A dairy cow, like a fatting ani- 
mal, should have a skin soft and mellow to the 
touch,—should have the back straight, the loins 
broad, the extremities small and delicate; ehe 
should rather have the fore quarters light, and the 
hind quarters relatively broad, capacious and deep, 
and she should have a large, well-formed udder.” 

Now let us try if we can find such marks as 
these inthe Ayrshires. Mr Harley, in his work 
on the dairy, states the following amongst others 
of the “most approved shape and marks of Ayr- 
shires, viz: skin loose, thin, and soft like a glove; 
back straight; hind quarters large and broad ; legs 
small and short; shoulders and fore quarters light 
and thin ; udder square, buta little oblong, stretch- 
ing forward, thin skinned and capacious, but not 
low hung.” Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Agri- 
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milk that is scarcely credible—from ten to eighteen 
Scotch pints in the day”—or from 20 to 36 quarts : 
(a Scotch pint is two quarts.) And on page 218, 
when speaking on the same subject, he BAYS t-- 
“ These cheeses obtain the general name of Dun- 
lap cheese, probably from their having been first 
made in that parish of the county. They are fa- 
mous over all the country, and when made in the 
best manner, are ouly, if at all, inferior tothe Glou- 
cester; and Loudon, in the above quoted page ot 
his work says, “The annual produce of butter 
from these cows is ascertained to be about half 
their own weight (meaning the four quarters) ina 
year; but this requires the pastures to be rood, and 
the cows otherwise well kept the whole season over. 
The produce of such a cow, so kept, will equa’ 242 
pounds, imperial weight per annum, of butter, and 
double that quantity of cheese. The medium pro- 
duce in butter from Ayrshire milk, is one pound 
from five imperial quarts.’ We are informed by 
the same author, that “the weight of an Ayrshire 
cow is from 20 to 40 stone”—or from 480 to 960 
Ibs. He also states on page 1025, after naming 
ithe kind of cows kept by the London dairyists, 


culture, informs us on page 1017, that “ tameness | that for “ private dairies, the variety bred in Ayr- 
and docility of temper greatly enhances the value |shire have the decided preference, as giving rich 
of a milch cow, as she will always give more milk | miik, and a large proportion of butter, and the 
and is easier managed than those that are of a tur- | cheese made from the milk of this breed known at 
bulent disposition ;” 


“the bulis are generally good teinpered, and like 
the cows, are mild in the countenance ;” and Mr 
Colman, in his Fourth Report, says that Mr Brooks 
informed him that they were very gentle, and | 
have heard them get the same character in different 
parts of the country, from people in whose posses- 
sion they were; and as regards color, Loudon in- 
forms us in the page already qvoted, that they are 
“ generally brown of many hues, from dark to yel- 
low, intermixed and mottled in many a varied form 
and proportion, with white. Some few have a 
black ground without any change in character, but 
almost none are of one color only: in a whole hir- 
sel of forty or fifty, there will not be two of them 
alike in color; in this respect exhibiting a diversi- 
ty not unlike a bed of tulips, and of as many hues 
and shades, in an endless variety and beauty.”— 
Now, if we have ascertained that they have the 
principal characteristics of a dairy cow, let us next 
examine how fa. they verify these in their results. 
And to show “C,.” how much I have repented of 
iny former statement, the first witness I shall call 
on the stand is Mr Aiton, to repeat his former testi- 
mony, Viz: that he “set down 24 quarts of milk 
per day as a reasonable estimate of the average 
produce of each of the 2000 cows kept in the city 
of Glasgow, they being generally of the improved 
Ayrshire breed, and highly kept.” 

I shall now quote from No. 31, of the Farmer’s 
Magazine, published in Edinburgh. ‘The writer, 


when speaking of the Ayrshire dairies, states on | 


page 319 as follows :—By means of plentyof green 
cut clover, eat in the house through the day in sum- 
mer, while they are, or ought to be, turned to the 
field during the coo] of the night, and by means of 
turnips during winter, the cows give a quantity of 


and on the same page he says, | Dunlap, i decidedly celebrated.” He farther 


| states on page 1017, that the “ Ayrshire breed, ac- 
| cording to Aiton, is the most improved breed of 
‘cattle to be found in the island—not only for the 
dairy, in which they have no parallel, under similar 
soil, climate, and relative circumstances, but also 
‘in feeding for the shambles. They are in facta 
; breed of cows that have by crossing, coupling, 
feeding: and treatment, been impreved and brought 
|toa state of perfection, which fits them above all 
|others yet known, to answer almost in every diver- 
isity of situation where grain and grasses can be 
| raised to feed them for the purposes of the dairy 
| or fatting them for beef.” 

| «€,.” informs us, (quoting from Youatt,) that 
| ** some of them have been tried in the London dai- 
| ries. As mere milkers, they could not compete 
| with the long established metropolitan dairy cow, 
|the Short-Horn. They yielded as much milk in 
proportion to their size and food, but not in propor- 
| tion to the room they occupied and the increased 
| trouble which they give from being more numerous, 
| in order to supply the requisite quantity of :nilk.” 
| London, on page 1028 of his work already ‘@voted, 
informs us that “the Messrs. Rhodes, who tk pt a 
| dairy at Islington, and who are ssid to have tad an 
one time upwards of a thousand cows in their dif- 
ferent establishments, tried the Ayrshire breed to 
the number of 150 at atime, and highly approved 
of them as affording a very rich cream—as fatting 
in a very short time when they have left off giving 
milk, and as producing a beef which sold much 
higher than that of the Short Horns. The difficully 
however of procuring this breed was found so great, 


that Mr Rhodes was obliged to leave it off.” It- 


would therefore appear from this statement, that 
they were not only “ sought,” but that the Messrs, 
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Rhodes, who kept the largest dairy in London, and | better than that from my other cow, 





If it costs thete times as 


The trial | us 5 the most per onpileni: 


whose experience extended to about thirty years,| was made with great care, and the correctness of much to raise and keep an improved Short Horn in 


and who therefore ought to know the merits of a} the result may be relied on 


cow as well as Youatt, the editor of the Cultivator, 


or his correspondent “C.,” were willing to put up| better than the rest; 


with “the increased trouble which they gave,” if! 
they had only been able to procure them. And on 
page 1025 of the same work, it is said, that “A 
cow in Ayrshire that does not milk well, will soon 
be brought the hammer. I have never seen 
cows any where that, under the same mode of feed- 
ing and treatment, would yield so much milk as the 
dairy breed of that district. T’en Scotch pints per 
day, (20 quarts,) is no way uncommon : several 
cows yield for some time 12 pints, and some 13 
or 14 pints per day.” Mr Harley, as f have stated 
in my former article; says that he “had one cow 
that gave 40 quarts per day: had a number of very 
fine cows which produced from 25 to 30 quarts per 
day.” Low states, on the page of his work al- 
ready referred to, that “* By long attention to the 
characters that indicate a disposition to yield milk, 


to 


The Ayrshire cow our climate and on our soil, 
has been kept with my other stock, 


as one of the native 
and fared no | breed, although it gives twice the butter and cheese 
still she appears in better | and twice the beef, it may be a poor stock for us.” 
thrift than any of my other cows, and endures the} Now it will be observed that in all the evidence 


‘cold of winter quite as well, upon the whole. From) we have brought forward, wherever large quanti- 


the little experience [I have had, I cannot doubt | ties of milk, butter and cheese are spoken of, it is 
that the Ayrshire, for its dairy properties, is greatly | also distinctly steted, that the cows were highly 
superior to the Durhams for this part of our coun- | | kept, or the data is founded on such a supposition. 
try.’ And Mr Randall stated at the agricultural | It seems they do not believe that rich pasture in- 
meeting held at the State llouse, Boston, in March, | jures their “high dairy character;” and it would 
1841, that “Ile judges the Ayrshires. second to | be strange if they did, when they see the farmer 
none as dairy stock, ‘This breed do well on short | every day exerting his means and skill to the ut- 
feed, will thrive where the Durhams will dwindle.) most extent in the improvement! of his pastures, 
They are more easily kept than our native stock, | which in the dairy parts of Ayrshire, and over all 
and with the same keep, wil! get» more milk and | Scotland, so far as I know, with a few exceptions, 
more flesh from the Ayrshires than from the natives, | are the fields they use for other crops in rotation ; 
Feeds his stock mostly upon straw and 1 1-2 peck | they take only one crop of hay before pasturing 
of roots per day to each animal. ‘he bull thns|downthe field. And-I should think by the state- 
kept, was thought by many, from his fine condition, | ment of Mr Phinney, viz: that his cow was grazed 





the breed of Ayfshire has become greatly more es- | 
teemed for the dairy than other animals much su- 


perior tothem in size and fattening qualities.”. And Farmer, published, I think, between the latter part 
Mr Colman, in his Second Report, page 54, says | of September and middle of November, 1840, where 


the “dairy stock in England which seems to have | amongst others, if I recollect right, is to be found 
the preference over all others, is the Ayrshires.” | the names of Mr Webster and Mr Clay. And the 
He also says in‘his Fourth Report, that “they are | last, though not the worst witness {shall bring) 
reputed to yield large quantities of milk, and pro- forward at present is, Mr Rankine, as quoted by 
duce large amounts of cheese and butter, besides |‘ C.” and endorsed by the editor of the Cultivator. | 
keeping themselves in good condition and being He says: “It is on the inferior soils and moist cli- 
easily made ready for the butcher.” And as I, mate of Ayrshire and the west of Scotland, that 
have formerly stated, Mr Harley gives the same | | their superiority as milkers is most remarkable. On| 
testimony, and the reasons he gives for their fatten- | their natural food, of poor quality, they give milk | 
ing so easily, are the same as those given on page | “abundantly and long, and often within a few days | 
21 of the Zoological Survey of this State, viz: “the | of calving.” Hence follows the objection | have | 
food that produced the large: supply of milk, is con- | | already stated, viz: their running to fat on rich | | 
verted into fat and flesh,” Mr Colman also states pasture. I had almost forgot another witness, viz: 
that there is good reason to think them a hardier’ the editor of the Cultivator himself, who says, 
race of animals than the Durhams. He goes on to | ‘*The Ayrshire cow of Mr Randall, is the only cow | 
state, that “ from some of the gentlemen to whose | of the breed which has began in this State to sus- | 
care the Nociety’s animals were committed, I have | tain the statement inthe N. KE, Farmer.” It is no | 
been unable to obtain as full information as is de-| small comfort to a person, when he gets the lie di- | 
sirable. Mr Webster’s foreman, in his absence, | | rect from such high authority, to have one evidence | 
informed me that the cow was quite superior asa in their favor which it is admitted tells the truth. 
milker.” Mr Brooks says—* My cows giv® about So f wish « Swinly” great success, and long may | | 
the same quantity each. My Ayrshires -do not, /' she continue to sustain it. One such cow will | 
think, give more than 13 or [4 quarts at best, and! bear a greater proportion to the number of Ayr-| 
the milk no richer than others with the same feed. | shires in this State, than the 2000 cows being gen- | 
It is, however, a valuable race in our State, as do- erally of that breed spoken of Mr Aiton, will bear | 
ing well in our common pastures, and not running to | to those of Scotland. If the editor and his friend | 
fat like some. ‘They are very gentle.” Mr Phin-| «C.” would think of this, it would probably assist | 
ney, in a recent letter, thus writes: “I have given! their belief. But they might then perhaps see a 
the Ayrshire stock a pretty fair trial, considering | « reason to alter” their opinion about the Durhams, 
my limited means,—enough however to satisfy me | which perhaps for a certain other reason, would not 
of their valuable dairy properties, and of their ca- | answer well at present. 

pacity for enduring the cold winters and short} Now I think we have shown thatthe Ayrshire 
keep of the northerly part of the country. In the! has all the marks of a dairy cow, as defined by 
month of June, 1840, I selected from twenty cows! Low and Loudon, and the large amount of milk, 
my best native cow, for the purpose of making a| butter and cheese which they produce, verifies 
trial with my Ayrshire cow, as to the quantity of these marks. And if we have been right in our 
butter each would make. My old pastures, for I | supposition as to what breed would be most desi- 
had then done little to improve them, afforded but} rable for New England, I think we have also shown 
a very short bite of grass. These two cows ran|that they have all the characteristics of such a 
with my other stock, and had no other food than| breed. 

what they could get in these dry pastures. The} Can the editorof the Cultivator or any of his 
‘quantity of milk from the Ayrshire was not greater | correspondents, bring forward as good evidence of 
than that from my native cow; but the Ayrshire|a more suitable breed, and one that will give us 
mmade nine and three quarter pounds in a week,| better and cheaper milk; butter, cheese and beef ? 
while the native cow, in the same time, made but} For, as a writer in the Albany Cultivator well re- 
eight and a half pounds. Besides, the quality of | marks, it is “what stock or stocks will give us 
‘the butter from the Ayrshire cow was decidedly| these things cheapest, and not what stock will give 


y 
a 














) Viz: 


not, is the largest in London. 


to have been stall-fed.” on old dry pasture, and had but a short bite of 
For further American testimony in favor of the 
Ayrshires, I will refer to a number of the Yankee 


grass, while trying the experiment, and that she 
was fed the same as his other cows, and that of Mr 
Randall, that his cow was fed on a short pasture, 
that they supposed their cows would have produced 
more on rich pasture; and I also think, from the 
gentle rebuke given them by the Commissioner, 
viz: that they are not at “all suspected, from ap- 


| pearances, of subjecting themselves to the same pe- 


that he understood them so. 


I thought that the quotation I made from Harley, 
that for about twenty years, whole colonies 
of the improved breed had been carried to every 
| county of Scotland, and to many counties of Eng- 
land, would have convinced him that they were 
| both common and sought: but it appears not—for 
without even making an attempt to rebut the state- 
ment, he informs us “that “ we have never scen any 


nance,” 


| reason to alter our account of the Ayrshire stock, 


except in one respect—as to their size. We rep- 
resented them as being as large as the Devon, 
when we should have said smaller.” I knew it is 
sometimes difficult for persons to see a reason far 
altering what they have said, if the alteration bears 
| against themselves, even when they intend to give 
a “fair and candid” statement. Was it their large 
size that was the reason (for he gives none,) of their 
less adaptedness to the light lands of England ? 
/ then what is his opinion now when he has found 
out that they are smaller? I should think it will 
be vice versa, but probably he had some other rea- 
son with which he did not wish to burden our mem- 
ory. In an editorial article published in his paper 
of date November 6th, 1841, when highly recom- 
mending a cross with the Durhams, as the best 
stock for this country, he makes the following state- 
ment, viz: “Inthe large milk establishments about 
London and Liverpool, they will have none but the 
Durham cows, or a cross with them, for the reason 
that from a given quantity of keep, they obtain 
more milk and beef.” Will he be so kind as to in- 
form us in which of the London and Liverpoo! dai- 
ries this is the case, where the Ayrshires have had 
a fair trial. We have already shown that it is not 
the case in Mr Rhodes’ dairy, which, if I mistake 
But as he professes 
to guard his brother farmers against “exaggerated 
accounts” he certainly had good reasons for mak- 
ing the assertion. As it now stands it is rather 
loose for my faith, but I shall be satisfied with as 
good evidence in its favor as that of Aiton. But 
admitting the fact, it is no proof that they are the 
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best stock ies New England, as the kind of feed | | his cut, I would advise him to correct its errors, if ‘in the cities of Scotland, the cows mentioned bv 


used in the two places is very different. 


In the same article he makes the following state- example, give it a name, viz: 


ment about the Ayrshires, viz: “They are a small | 
Scottish stock, and on the same keep, smaller than 
our native stock.” The inference to be drawn 
from this statement is, that they do not thrive wel! 
on the same keep. How does such doctrine agree 
with the statements of Messrs. Phinney, Randall, 
and Brooks, or any other person who has tried the 
experiment ? or even with his own statement, viz : 


tures of Scotland” ? 
question, and if he gives a ‘*fair and candid” one, | 
he will see a good “reason to alter” one tore ac- | 
count which he has given of the Ayrshires. 

But to return to ovr former article. He says, | 
“Mr Youatt, on poor soils, gives the preference to 
their forefathers the Highlanders, their neighbors 
the Galloways, and considers them considerably 
behind their Short-horn sizes.” As I am not cer- 


| judging the facets of the case. 


stand on its own bottom and _ pictures.” 
| Ayrshires had as much knowledge of 


,it is not too late, lest some person, following his 
Merriam’s Ayrshire. 
People who live in glass-houses, should not throw | 
Stones. I say, too, “let every animal and breed 
If the 


law as some 


/ people have, they would sue him, if not for defama- | 


| 


| 


tion of character, certainly for misrepresentation of | 
outline. 


“C.” farther states, “I regarded your account 


that they “have proved excellent on the short pas- (the editor of the Cultivator’s,) of this stock, fair’ 


I leave him to answer the} 


and candid—placing the subject before the public 
without exaggeration, while it corresponds with, 
the views of the most authentic writers which | 
have read on the subject.” However this may be, 
we think we have shown him that it does not cor- 


respond with authentic writers whose “confidence” | 


-has been * brought in question” as seldom as You. 


tain that [I fully understand this statement, I shal] | 


pass it over at present, by asking a few questions. 
First, what line of demarcation does he draw be- 
tween “ inferior soil” and “ poorsoil” ? Secondly, 
what proof can he give that the Highlanders were 
the forefathers of the Ayrshires? Thirdly, for 
what does he give them the preference—the dairy 
or the shambles? And fourthly, in what respect 
does he “consider the Galloways, on poor svilis, 
considerably behind their Short-horn sizes” ? 

He farther states,“Ido not believe that any 
race of cows will average 24 quarts of milk each 
per day, and as the writer by quoting Mr Aiton to 
this fact, has made this extravagant statement his 
own, I infer he must have labored under some ex- 
traordinary bias, for I have been credibly informed, 
that neither the animals imported by the Massa- 
chusetts Society, or Mr Cushing, have produced an 


average of two thirds of this quantity, and we have | 
| his name to the public, and is responsible for what 


good reason to presume that both of these impor- 
tations were some of the best specimens of the 
breed.” Now there is such a “large economy of 
truth” in part of this statement, that I cannot pass 
it over without notice. It does not look well for a 
person whose professed object is to correct the ex- 
aggerated statements of others, to violate the ninth 
commandment himself ; for I cannot insult his judg- 
ment so far as to suppose he did not know the dif- 
ference between what he has tried to make Mr Ai- 
ton say,and what he (Mr Aiton) really did say. 
The person that cannot perceive the difference be- 
tween the two statements, must have a very obtuse 
mind indeed. But after all, how does he know 
that there is not a race of cows that will average 
24 quarts each per day ? Is he so well informed 
about all the existing races of cows, as to be cer- 
tain he is right? We have already shown him 
that he knows much less about one of the races 
than he supposed he did; and we shall show him 
farther proof of the fact presently. 

He informs us that the cut of the Ayrshire cow 
that has figured so much of Jate in the columns of 
the Cultivator, “is to be found in all the standard 
works treating of neat cattle, both in this country 
and Europe.” He certainly professes a very large 
acquaintance with such works: I cannot make such 
a boast. But little as am acquainted with these 
works, J can point him to two at least, where such 
a cut is not to be found, viz: Harley’s and Lou- 
don’s; and if he is not satisfied with their illustra- 
tions of the Ayrshire cow, I will refer him to the 
pure bloods themselves. But wherever he has got 


| of the breed from experience. 
| already stated, Mr Harley kept a dairy in Glasgow, 


| tion,” 


| good reason to presume” 





att’s, and who had a much better opportunity of | 
Aiton kept a large | 
dairy in Ayrshire, and ef course knew the qualities 
And, as we have | 


and was therefore likely to know whether Aiton’s | 
statement was fact or fiction; and as he lived 
amongst, and wrote for, the instruction of the peo- 
ple who kept the cows which he speaks of, it is 
highly probable that his account would have been | 
“ brought in question” if they had considered it ex- | 
aggerated. And as some of the quotations we) 
have made from Loudon, are credited to Aiton, it | 
would appear that he believed him, and both of | 
these gentlemen are as credible evidence as You- 

att, whom the editor of the Cultivator and his cor- | 
respondent have adopted as their infallible guide. | 
The former gentleman travelled through the best | 
dairy countries on the continent, for information on | 
the subject, and assisted in establishing some of } 
the London and Edinbsergh dairies. He has given 


And are the statements of such a 
man to be “ brought in question” by a person who | 
has not dared to give hisname ? He must certain- 
ly have a low opinion of the minds he addresses. | 

What “ good reason” has he “to presume” that 
the cows imported by the Massachusetts Society 
and Mr Cushing, were some of the “ best specimens 
of the breed”? If he will turn to the firet column 
in page 286, vol. 19th of the N. E. Farmer, he will 
see a different opinion expressed by a gentleman 
who is a much better judge of Ayrshires than he 
(* ©.”) appears to be; and whose opinion, as there 
expressed, “J have never heard brouglit in ques- | 
But, independent of this opinion, “ we have 
good reason” for a different presumption, so far as 
regards their dairy character. For, as they were 
chiefly intended to propagate the race, “ we have | 
they were selected for | 
their fine symmetry, (rather than their dairy charac- 
ter,) which is no sure sign of a great milker, but 
the reverse, as such an animal has a greater ten- 
dency to runto fat, than one of a coarser make. | 
And if I mistake not, some of these animals were | 
imported before their milking qualities were known, | 
not then having had their first calf; and if 1 am| 
correct in this last opinion, (but as I only speak | 
from memory, I will not be positive,) I think that! 
it is neither “ fair nor candid” to hold them up be- | 
fore the public as the best specimens of the breed | 
for milkers. 


While on the other hand, “we have good rea- 


he has said. 


son to presume” that from the high price of keep | 


‘than 16 quarts of milk per day; 


the word, than that given by Mr 


Mr Aiton, were selected for their dairy qualities 
only, and after these qualities had been well tested. 
When feed is high priced, a cow cannot be profit- 
ably kept in the city of Edinburgh, which vives less 
and | suppose the 
case is much the same in Glasgow, 

The information “ C.” received about Mr Brooks’ 
cow, is probably not more credible in any sense of 
Brooks himself, as 
already quoted —which, to make the most of it, is 
amere guess. But adinitting that both his pre- 
sumption about, and his account of, these two im- 
portations is true, it does not therefore follow, that 


| Mr Aiton’s account is “exaggerated,” except he 


can prove that their keep and treatment have been 


‘equally good, “ As the nature of the grass or other 


vegetables has a very considerable influence both 


}on the quality and on the quantity of milk which 


cows produce. Instances have occurred where six 
milch kine fed on some pastures, have yielded as 
tinuch milk as nine, or even a dozen will afford on 
an inferior ground.” The above quotation is taken 
from page 98 of the Complete Grazier. ‘There 
must certainly be a great difference in the amount 
of milk produced from a cow fed in the manner 
quoted above from the Farmer's Magazine, with 
the addition of grains, which is the common way 
of feeding in cities and Jarge towns in Scotland, 
and one fed in the way that Mr Phinney says his 


| Ayrshire cow was. 


If “C.” cannot “ believe” any orall of the above 
(perhaps to him) “exaggerated accounts of new 
things,” | hope for his own credit he will rebut 
them by stronger proef and better logic than he 
has yet produced; and that he will not pervert 
their meaning, and then go learnedly to work and 
knock down his own man of straw, as he has done 
in his last article. 

Believe me, dear sir, yours respectfully, 

ALEXANDER BICKETT. 

Lowell, Mass., March 24th, 1842. 

(> Personally, we have no disposition to enter 
into controversy with the editor of the Boston Cul- 
tivator or his correspondents. We shall not do it. 
But the reasons which determine our course with 
the editorial pen, do not exclude the insertion of 
articles by others, who are ready to give their 
names. Our correspondent’s article is a good ar- 
gument in defence of his own positions, and gives 
interesting information as to what the Ayrshires 
can be made to do under favorable circumstances, 
It is longer than we wish communications to be— 
but we could not well abridge it without doing 
harm te the defence. 

We have no such acquaintance with the Ayr- 
shires as authorizes us to hold a decided opivior ag 
to their merits; but the animals we have seen of 
| that breed, are pleasing to the eye, excepting tn 
‘one particular: the teats are too smal!;—it hurt 
| be inconvenient getting the milk from the om. Prat 
‘they are hardier than the Durham, and better suit- 
ed to New England pastures and winters, are natu- 
i rally inferred from their size and form, and from 
‘the climate which has produced them.—Ep. 





Envy.—Envy ought, in strict truth, to have no 
| place whatever allowed it in the heart of man,— 
for the goods of this present world are so vile and 


‘low, that they are beneath it; and those of the fu- 
‘ture world are so vast and exalted, that they are 


above it.—acon. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘THE AGRICULTURAL | the potato and wheat crop; the effect of it is par- wr 


SOCIETY OF THE U. 8. | 
Parent OrrFicr, 
Washington, March Vth, 1842.4 | 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer ; | 
Sin—The National Agricultural Society request 
an inzertion of the following notice. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. L. ELLSWORTH. 


| 
TO POSTMASTERS. | 

The Board of Control of the Agricultural Socie- | 
ty of the United States, request that the several 
Postmasters make returns to the Treasurer of the 
Society, (as requested by the cireular,) before the 
first of May, of all subscriptions by then: obtained, 


| 

| 
Iditors are requested to insert the above in their | 
respective papers, for the benefit of agriculturists 
and planters. | 


{ By reference to the N. E. Farmer of Jan. Sth, 
it will be seen that any person may become a mem- 
ber by paying two dollars, and one dollar annually 
afterwards. Any one may become a life member 
by paying ten dollars, Any Agricultural Society 
may become auxiliary by paying ten dollars. 

Edward Dyer, of Washington, D. C., is ‘Treasu- 
rer. | 


SOOT AS A MANURE. 
Improvements in agriculture, scientific and me- 
chanical, are and will be the staunchest props of 
the landed and farming interests ; it is with regret, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


APRIL 6, 1848. 





ticularly evident on the wheat, for however sickly Society of England. 


it Jooks in the spring, its color and the vigor of its 
growth is changed in a few days after it has been 
applied.” p. 491. Whatever may be thought of 


|the limited and special applicability of soot, yet 
| where it dues suit, and is proved by continuous 


facts to be eminently useful, even when applied in 
quantity so smal] as twentyfive bushels to the acre, 
in such places it js, to ail available intents and pur- 
poses, the very compound itself which comprises 
the essentials of the vaunted, mystified, prepara- | 
tion of carbon, that now bores the imagination. 


| Soot is the purest carbonized product of mineral 


coal ; it contains oily and volatilized resinous mat- 
ters, and above all, a fixed neutral salt of ammonia, | 
which is perfectly soluble in watery menstrua, but 
retentive of its ammonia till a more powerful alkali, 
displace it; then, as by mixture with lime, potass | 
or soda, the volatile ammonia is liberated, and re-| 
vealed by its pungent odor. Without asserting | 
what may or may not be the components of any | 
nostrum, we unhesitatingly offer a strong opinion | 
of the efficacy of soot—an efficacy not to be rival-,; 
ed or surpassed by any known prepzration whose | 
chief component is free carbon.—.Mark-lane (Lon- | 
don) Express. 


‘ 





GUANO, THE PERUVIAN MANURE. | 
The rocky coast and inlets that exist in the des- 
ert district between Peru and Chili, are the great | 
resort of millions of sea-birds, gulls, &c., and their | 
manure which has been accumulating for ages 


iter in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
He says that 

or 7 bushels of bone dust, 

of sulphate of ammonia, 

of pearlash, 

of common salt, 


of dry sulphate of soda, 


315 Ibs. 
100 lbs. 
5 Ibs, 
100 Ibs. 
10 Ibs, 


530 Ibs.—will make a mixture containing the 
same chemical ingredients as the guano, and will 
come cheaper. Possibly some one curious in such 
matters, may try an experiment, The 530 lbs. 
would be as much as they apply to two acres in 
England. The cost here would be probably — 

Bone, 7 bush, at 40 cts., $2 80 

Sulphate of ammonia, 100 Ibs. 13 00 

Pearlash, 5 Ibs. 30 

Cormmon salt, 100 Ibs. 75 

Sulphate of soda, 10 Ibs. 30 

$17 15 
—Fop. N.E. F. 


PROTECTION OF CORN AGAINST CROWS. 
Mr O. M. Whipple, of Lowell, Mass., says in his 
statement to the Agricultural Commissioner of 


| Massachusetts, that for 15 years he has preserved 


his corn from the depredations of crows, by sowing 
on his field a quart of corn soaked in a strong so- 
lution of saltpetre. We can believe this, as no 
crow which might have eaten half a dozen grains 
of corn well saturated with saltpetre, would live 


; ~®*"| long enough to bequeath his estate tu his interest- 
now forms masses of great thickness, and which is) . we 
. j - . |ing progeny, though a scrivener were at hand, at 
constantly increasing. As these birds feed princi 


ithe: dll onl Get i tl ithe time of his making his meal, to draw his will. 
pany wet maring matters, the Guano, | Saltpetre judiciously used, possesses medicinal vir- 
as the manure of these deposits is called, contains 


therefore, that we ever observe a want of candor 
among those who ought to act as brethren. Much 
has been said Jately of a new and highly fertilizing 
manure—one which will enable land to sustain 


large quantities of phosphates of lime, 


and bring to the highest condition successive crops 
of the same plant. but why does any secret at- 
tach to discoveries of such deep import? Why 
are a few vague hints dropped, which tend only to 
mistify, and exeite conjecture in the minds of 
thousands? Is individual profit to be the final re- 
sult? Weare told that the basis is carbon or 
some carbonized substance; but the same thing 
might be said of starch, sugar, malt-dust, or any 
other vegetable product. While we are thus left 
in the dark, and, with Macbeth, must be content 
with the question, “ Can such things be ?” it is con- 
solatory to refer to the evidence of facts, such as 
are detailed in that estimable article by John Mor- 
ton, Esq., in No. XLI. of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, vol, I. part iv., 
giving an account of the mode of cultivation adopt- 
ed on Stinchcombe Farm, by Mr DimWery. Here- 
in we perceive a simple three-course rotation prac- 
ticed for more than twentyfive years, with increase 
rather than diminution of produce, and wherein 
one of the chief fertilizers is coal soot. “The gen- 
eral price is 6d. per bushel, the quantity used on 
the farm is upwards of 3000 bushels a year, one 
half of which is applied to the potato, and the other 
to the wheat crop.” A large flock of sheep gives 
«tail-dress,” preparatory to turnips, which follow 
the wheat, and intervene between it and the pota- 
toes. It is not the present object to enter into any 
further detail of the particular routine, but merely 
to make use of the preceding quotation as a pre- 
lude to the question of soot asa manure. “We 
have not,” says Mr Morton, “been able to obtain 
from Mr Dimmery any idea of how soot acts in 
producing such effects, as it evidently does both on 





and other products of anima! matter, and as it rare- | 
ly rains on this coast, the masses have not under- 
gone the bleaching or draining they would have 
done in other places. ‘Thus constituted, this eub- 
stance is one of the most active of manures; and 
has for a long time been used by the Peruvians in 
the culture of corn. A writer in a foreign journal 
says, in passing on horseback along the coast, he 
frequently saw the natives driving an ass or two 
into the interior, with a package of this guano on 
each side, and when asked how they used it, they 
said they put a pinch of it in each hil! of corn at 
the time of planting. A number of ship loads of | 
this native poudrette have been carried to England, 
where it commands a high price as a fertilizer, and | 
present indications denote that the importation of| 
the article will hereafter be extensive. 

The English farmer understands his true inte- 
rests, when he extends his expenses for manures. | 
From the U. States he collects ashes, bones, &e. | 
from the Mediterranean crude nitre, soda, &c., and | 
now he has opened the mines of guano, on the | 
shores of the far Pacific, all of which are used for | 
fertilizing the soil, while the same substances, not 
less needed where procured, are mostly neglected. 
—American Farmer. 





t7*Guano has of late been used in England as 
a manure, and its effects have been wonderfully | 
great in promoting vegetation. But as the article 
probably will never be much used in this country, 
it is hardly acvisable for ns to fill our pages with, 
extended extracts, in which its effects are describ- | 
ed. Our object in noticing the article, is to copy 
a recipe for making an artificial guano, given by a! 


inumbers to be seen all over the field. 


., tues, but when taken in excess, is destructive of 
ammonia, | 


ilife, and hence the protection it affords to seed 


corn soaked in a solution of it, against worms as 
well as crows. 

The best scare-crows we have ever used, were 
bright sheets of tin suspended from poles by wires 
—the poles of sufficient height, and in sufficient 
Four or 
six, if judiciously placed, will effectually answer 
for a field of 50 acres, Our mode of fixing them 
was this: we cut a pole of suflicient height, 
trimmed off all the limbs but the upper one; to 
the end of this limb we attached, by a strong flexi- 
ble wire, a sheet of tin, and planted the pole thus 
provided, firmly in the ground, on the destined 
spot, The limb left at the top, should project hori- 
zontally far enough to allow full play to the tin. 


| Thus attached, the slightest breeze gives motion 


to the tin, and consequently causes a reflection so 
sudden as to effectually frighten off crows, or other 
birds addicted to picking up the corn. Three 
years successful ose of such scare-crows, justify us 
in recommending them to our brethren.—.dmerican 
Farmer. 





The following is from the Mark-lane Express : 


Sin—In your paper of the 14th inst., a corres- 
pondent inquires the best method of eradicating 
coarse grasses from meadows. I beg to state for 
his information, that a sprinkling of wood-ashes 
will exterminate mosses and coarse grass from 
meadows. 


Your obedient servant, P. 





A liar is not believed when he speaks the truth. 
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From Dr, Dana’s Muck Manual. 


RECIPES FOR COMPOSTS. 
A Substitute for Soupboilers’ Spent Ley.—Take 


oo 


«Fine dry snuffy peat, 50 Ibs. 
Salt, 1-2 bushel. 
Ashes, 1 “ 


Water, 100 gallons. 

Mix the ashes and peat well together, sprinkling 
with water to moisten a little: let the heap lay for 
a week. Dissolve the salt in the water, in a hogs- 
head, and add to the brine, the mixture of peat and 
ashes, stirring well the while. Let it be stirred 
occasionally for a week, and it will be fit for use. 
Apply it as spent ley, grounds and al]. Both ashes 
and salts may be doubled and trebled, with advan- 
tage, if convenient. The mixture or ley must be 
used before it begins to putrefy: this occurs in 
three or four weeks. It then evolves sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, or the smell of gas of rotten eggs: 
this arises from the decomposition of the sulphates 
in the water and ashes, by the vegetable matter. 
A portion of the geine is thus deposited from the 
solution.” 


Salt, Lime and Peat.—T'ake 1 bushel of salt—1 
cask of lime. Slack the lime with the brine made 
by dissolving the salt in water sufficient to make a 
stiff paste with the lime, which wil] be not quite 
sufficient to dissolve al] the salt. Mix all the ma- 
terials then well together, and let them remain to- 
gether in a heap for 10 days, and then be well mix- 
ed with three cords of peat; shovel well over for 
about 6 weeks, and it will be fit for use. Here, 
then, are produced 3 cords of manure, for about the 
cost of $2 10 per cord. 


Salt, $0,60 

Lime, 1,20 

Peat, 4,50 
3)$6,30($2,10 


From experiments made in a small way, it is be- 
lieved that this will be found an effectual manure: 
the author suggests it, in the hope that it may lead 
to cautious experiment.” 


Peat, Sal Ammoniac and Lime.—* Tlhiere is still 
another form in which this artificial manure may 
be prepared—that is by the addition of ammonia, 
the real Simon Pure of cow dung. Take 

3 cords of peat, 
61 Ibs, sal armmoniac, 
1-4 cask, or about 61 Ibs. lime. 

Slack the lime, dissolve the sal ammoniac, and 
wet the peat well with the solution through every 
part. ‘Then shovel over, mixing in the lime aceu- 
rately. We have here then, 3 cords of manure, at 
a price as follows: 


3 cords peat, $4,50 

61 Ibs. sal ammoniac, at Is., 10,17 

61 Ibs. lime, 0,27 
3)$14,94($4,98 


It will be observed that three cords are used in 
these calculations, because the quantity of salts 
used are equivalent to the ammonia in a cord of 
dung, and that is supposed to be composted with two 
cords of loam, or meadow mud. Whether the esti- 
mates are correct, each one will determine by the 
value he may place on his peat and manure, and 
can apply his own estimate. When a cord of sta- 
ble or barn-yard manure is usually estimated worth 


| $4, the price of a cord of clear pure cow dung will Salts of potash and soda, and ammonia, 6.14 


not be thought high at $17. In fact, it probably,, Carbon, 8.85 
when mixed with the usual proportion of litter, Water, 12.50 


| straw, stalks, and the usual loss by waste of its | 

value, would become worth only about $5. But) 100. 
| these questions do not affect the principle—that 
|from alkali and peat, as cheap a manure may be 
| prepared, and as good, as from stable dung; for 
jlet that be called - - - $5,00—then adding | 
| 2cordsofpeat, - - - 3,00 


On the principles adopted for determining the 
value of manure, the salts in 100 lbs. of soot, are 
equal to 1 ton of cow dung. Its nitrogen gives in 
a value, compared with cow dung, as 40 to 1. 

Soot forms a capital Jiquid manure, for the flor- 
iculturist. Mixed with water, in the proportion of 
|G quarts of soot to I hogshead, it has been found 
,to be a most efficacious liquid, with which to 
| water green-house plants; and being not only a 
| Animal Matter and Peat.—* There are other | come-at-able, but a comely preparation, it may re- 
sources of alkali, for converting peat into soluble commend itself to the cultivators of flowers, by 
| matter. Of these the chief is animal matter.—, these lady-like qualities.” 

Here we have ammonia produced, It has been Urine of the Cow.—* The quantity of liquid ma- 
actually proved by experiment, that a dead horse | nure produced by one cow annually, is equal to 
can convert 20 tons (or cubic yards) of peat ito! fertilizing 1 1-4 acres of ground, producing effects 
|a valuable manure, richer and rieaies lasting than as durable as do the solid evacuations. <A cord of 
| stable dung j—‘a barrel of alewives is equal to loam, saturated with urine, is equal to a cord of 
= load of peat.” The next great and prolific | the best rotted dung. If the liquid and the solid 
| Source of ammonia is the — rhe urine of one | eyeuations including the litter, are kept separate, 
| cow fora winter, mixed np as it is daily coltected, | and soaking up the liquid by loam, it has been 
| ith:pant, is sufficient to manure 1-2 an acre of! rung they will manure Jand, in proportion by bulk 

land with 20 loads of manure of the best quality, | o¢ 7 liquid to 6 solid, while their actual valne is 

| while her solid evacuations and litter, for the same _ as 9 ta 1. 
period, afforded only 17 loads, whose value was| 4409 |bs. of cow’s urine afford 35 Ibs. of the 
only about one half that of the former.” |most powerful salts which have ever been used by 
| farmers, The simple statement then, in figures, 
'of difference in value of the solid and liquid eva- 


MANURE 3— BONES SOOT. &c ‘cuations of a cow, should impress upon all the 
‘ : . Dims importance of saving the last in preference to the 


Pagiret Bones consist of variable Proportions | First, Let both be saved. If the liquids contain- 
fet cartilage, bone-earth, and carbonate of lime, ed naturally, geine, they might be applied alone. 
| The bone-earth may be estimated at one haM the| 1 js the want of that guiding principle which 
| weight. : it ise peculiar phosphate of lime, COn- teaches that salts and geine should go hand in 
apareg, © ports of lime to 3 of phosphoric acid. ‘hand, which has sometimes led to results in the 
great part of the value of bone as manure, depends |, ication of the liquor, which have given this 
on its cartilage. The animal part of bones being | substance a bad name.” 

one third of their weight, the ammonia is equal to | 
8 to 10 times that of cow dung, while, if we regard Woollen rags.—“ Woollen rags and flocks be- 
| the salts only, 100 lbs. of bone-dust contain nearly come powerful manure. They afford ammonia, 
| 66 times as much as an equal weight of cow dung. 2d 100 lbs. containing 17 of nitrogen, should be 
Such statements, while they express the chemical "early 34 limes stronger than 100 lbs, of fresh 
facts, are almost, if not quite, supported by the tes- cow dung. Connected with flocks and wool, there 
| timony of those who have, in practical agricultare, 18 & very valuable product, rich in all the elements 
applied these concentrated animal manures. It is of manure, which is often lost or not used for ag- 
| a@ common opinion that bones from the soapboiler | ricultural purposes, namely, the sweat, or natural 
} have losta portion of their animal matter, It is soap of wool. Fresh clipped wool loses from Bo 
|erroneous. Boiling, except under high pressure, | 45 per cent. of its weight by washing. This is 
| extracts very little of the gelatine, and not all the | due to a peculiar matter exuded from the wool, 
,fat and marrow. Heads and shoulder-blades, and | and which consists chiefly of potash, lime, and 
_the smaller bones, still contain, after boiling, 3 1-2 magnesia, united to a peculiar animal oil, forming 
per cent. of fat and tallow. If the phosphate of | ®" imperfect soap, It is remarkable that this soap 
|lime of such bones is dissolved out by acid, the | of lime, in all other cases insoluble, is here solu- 
animal portion remains, with all the form and bulk | ble in water. The experience of the best French 
of the bone. Bones which are offered in the mar-| ®griculturists, is full of testimony to the good 
ket, are quite as rich in the elements above stated, effects of this wool sweat. It has been calculated 
as are unboiled bones. The phosphate of lime is that the washings from the wool, annually consum- 
rendered quite soluble by its combination with gel- | ed in France, are equal to manuring 370,000 acres 
atine and albumen.” of land.” 





3)$8,00 





$2,66 per cord.” 





From the same. 





Soot.—“ Among the most powerful of manures} fen are born with two eyes, but with one tongue 
in the class composed of geine and salts, is soot.|j, order that they should see twice as much as they 
There is no one substance so rich in both. Its say; but from the conduct of many, one would 
| composition allies it to animal solids, and is as fol- suppose that they were born with two tongues and 





| lows : one eye; for those talk the most, who have observ- 
Geine, 30.70 | ed the least, and obtrude their remarks upon every 
Nitrogen, 20. thing, who have seen into nothing.—Lacon. 
Salts of lime, mostly chalk, 25.31 The truth of the above is as apparent now as 








Bone dust, 1.50 ever. 
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FRESH DUG MUCK. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer: 

I have seen in alate number of your instructive pa- 
por, some remarks on making compost of peat muck, 
&c. in which you say—{L quote from memory—not 
your words—but the idea conveyed to my mind by 
them)—that such muck taken from the swamp this spring 
would be unfit for use the present season. This 1 con- 
sider an error, and one calculated to prevent your read- 





ers from availing themselves of this great resource for 
fertilizing their lands, so soon by one year as they other- 
wise miglit do. 

From three years’ experience on my farm, Mr H. L. | 
Gould is decidedly of the opinion that the compost } 
made with muck taken directly from the swamp, well | 
mixed with aslres, barn manure, &c , and used forth- | 
with, is better than that composed of the same muck dug | 
the preceding autumn ;—that by laying in heaps during , 
the winter, exposed to the leaching of rains, evapora- 
tion, &c., it loses something of its fertilizing-quatities,— 
that as an offset for this, the only advantages of digging | 
the muck in the fall, is the loosening of its texture by | 
frost, so that it more readily crumbles and mixes with 
the other articles, and the usually drier condition of the 
swamps, and the greater loisure of the farme: in autumn 
than in the spring. 

In the present depressed state of manufactures, thou- 
sands of artisans might, and ought, to cultivate an acre 
or more of land, which they might easily procure, and 
doubtless would do so, did they know how or where to 
obtain manure. : 

There are thousands of farmers who have abundance 
of unimproved land, who might this year, while labor is 
cheap, double the produce of their farms, and perime- 
nently improve them besides, cculd they be induced to 
believe that their swamp muck mixed with their barn 
manure would treble its quantity without lessening its 
value per cord—that the same muck mixed with ashes 
or a solution of potash—soda, (20 lbs, to the cord,)— 
common salt and lime, in the proportion of one bushel 
of salt to a cask of lime, or other alkalies in like propor: 
tion, they can make a compound at the cost of not more 
than $2 50 per cord, which shall equal in value the 
same quantity of horse or cow dung, when used alone. 


In agriculture, as in religious culture, now is the ac- 
cepted time. Let farmers be urged not to lose a year,— 
but now—this spring—go to the swamps for! manure ;— 
buy the Farmer’s Muck Manual, and put in practice 
forthwith so much of the doctrines thervin taught, as 
they can understand—and my word for it, Yie) will nev- 
er repent so doing. 


One word more on Dr. Dana’s book. ‘Chere are in it, 
it is true, many things which farmers generally will not 
readily understand; but there is nothing which by 
study they may not understand, and which when under- 
stood, will not well repay them for the study necessary 
to the understanding of it.- I hesitate not to say that 
Dr, D. has done much more than any other individual, 
living or dead, towards elevating agriculture to a sci- 
ence; and that no farmer who prizes as he ought, his 
own interests and happiness, should rest satisfied till he 
he has understandingly read and digested the contents 
of this book. Take the following extract as a sample of 
the many—very many facts new to most farmers, who 
throw away as worthless many things which for the pur- 
pose of making artilicial manures possess a high intrinsic 





value :—* It a been actually pooved oy cagettaiens,| 


that a dead horse can convert twenty tons of peat into | 
a valuable manure, richer and more lasting than stable | 


dung How much, then, is a dead horse worth ? 
More, certainly, than half a dozen live ones are often 
sold for. Yours, &c. 

ANDREW NICHOLS. 


Danvers, Mareh 31, 1841. 


We did advise farmers not to use the muck fresh from 
its wet bed; and we still think it a course that general- 
ly would result in disappointment, unless the quantity of 
alkaline matier mixed with it should be so great as to 
make it a costly manure. But we have no doubt that 
Dr Nichols is entirely correct in -his facts and in his 
practice. The muck he ased, if taken where he usually 
procures it, ts very light and loose; is not more than a 


foot or foot and a half in depth, lies upon a fine white | 


sand, will freeze nearly to the*sand in most winters pro- 


| bably, or if not, is kept from freezing by moving spring 
} waters, which will prevent the aecumulation of acids in 


the muck ; this is very different from the muck which is 
| more compact, which lies in deeper beds, and in stag- 
nant water, ‘The object of our correspondent is very 
laudable and his advice is good, excepting that he has 
drawn an inferenee-from muck, which is not acid when 


‘dug, in favor of muck generally. Dr Nichols’ science 


,and practical knowledge, both entitle his opinion to_ 


much weight. Ours is Jess valuable, but though it dif- 
fers widely from his we do not like to withhold it. 

The extract from Dr Dana's book relating to the ac- 
tion of the dead horse upon muck, was taken in sub- 
stance from ‘ Young’s Letters of Agricola ;’’ we cop- 
ied it into our pages last summer, from. Dr Jackson's 
Agricultoeal Survey of R. I. 
purpose*ef saying that a ton of muck, as the term is 
used-in English beoks upon husbandry, is about one 
cubic yard. 
cords of 128 cubic feet each. 
peat, 


Five cords of fresh dug 
will soon shrink to three cords. Thus explained | 
and reduced, the statement becomes credibie and valua- 
ble. 


oe er 


-PREMIUM ON CORN CROP—BARRE GA- 
ZETTE 

Last week an article from the Barre Gazette in rela- 
tion to the premium on corn -by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety, forthe promotion of Agriculture, found its way 
into our columns, without being accompanied by an ex- 
planation which should have been given. 
was awarded to Francis Dodge, of Danvers, whose crop 
by weight, near the end-of Nov., was 98 bushels—and 
by measurement three weeks. before was 105 busheis | 
per acre; The Barre Gazette says that a Mr Ayers, of | 
that town raised 115 bushels per acre, and sent his state- | 
ment to the Society in season to come in as a competi- 
tor. At what time the statement came to the Secre- 
tary’s office, we do not know—but having been permit- | 
ted to see the statement, we observe that it makes no 
mention of the way in which the corn was measured, 
neither does the certificate show any thing sto the com- | 
petency of the persons measuring the land, to take ex- 
act measurement. Should Mr Ayers prove satisfactori- 


ly to the committee that he raised 115 bushels of-corn 


on an acre, we have no doubt that a premium will yet 
be given to him. ‘The editor of the Barie Gazette, has, | 
we understand, been informed by Mr Guild, the Secre- 


tary, how it happened that the statement of Mr Ayers — 


failed to meet the eyes of the Committee, and we hope 
he will publish the letter. If we understand the matter, 


that paper was accidentally fulded in another and escap- | 


ed notice. 


We allude to it for the ! 


The 20 tons will be a little less than five | 


The premium | 


| BOYS, SPARE THE BIRDS ON FAST DAY. 
To-morrow is designated by the Governor as a day of 
fasting in the Commonwealih. We have grieved in 
years past at the destruction of birds by boys—some of 
_them of large growth—on this day which should be de- 
voted to religious purposes. ‘These birds are among the 
farmer's friends, feeding upon the worms and .insects 
that would destroy his crops and fruits. Let them live 
to cheer the country by their plumage and songs—and 
to bless by their destruction of grubs and flies. What 
right have you to take the life of the innocent and harm- 
less? What may be sport to you, is death to the birds. 
Where is your heart—or what is your heart when it can 
derive pleasure from such murder? When the gun is 
laid out in deadly aim, think whether you would like to 
have the trigger pulled if you were at the other end—and 
then do as pe would be done by. 


SOWING SPRING GRAIN. 


We have been obliged to defer our thoughts upon 
this subject, to make room for other matters this week. 
But let the land be as well pulverized as possible—work 
the seed well in, whether by plow, harrow or cultivator, 
and if the soil be not too rocky nor too moist, roll down 
the land. Some one has recommended sowing a tmix- 

, ture of oats, barley, rye atid wheat, saying that such has 
| been his practice, and that usually.one of them will do 
well. Is the hint worth regarding? If you sow grass 
seed with the grain, sow thick. .We doubt whether the 
| custom of laying down to grass with the grain crop, 
will be long continued, if a few future seasons shall 
| prove as bad for it as the two last have been. Your land 


may be plowed afler the grain crop. is off, and seeded 
down in August. 





WINTER BUTTER. 

We had the pleasure of seeing and tasting, on Satur- 
day, some new butter, from the farm of Mr Geo. Denny, 
of Westboro’, which was of good color and flavor, show- 
ing that good butter can be made without grass. We 
had no opportunity to inquire how the cows are fed. 





. 7 We are indebted to friends for a. copy of Mr Nott's 
Address before the N. Y¥. Agricultural Society ; fora 
copy of Mr Chowles’ Address before the American .[n- 
stitute; for one of the Premium Lists of the Rhode Is- 


land Agricultural Society ; and for Mr Wm, Kenrick’s 
Abridged Cotlages of Trees. 





ANOTHER SHIPM ENT OF BONES. 
** Can such things be,” §c.—At. one of our wharves 
| last week, there was a vessel belongiug to Hull, (Eng.,) 
| being loaded with bones to fertilize the fields of the 
English farmers. What an opinion the British agricul- 
| turists must held of * Yankee shrewdness” and sagacity ! 
Our informant was told by one of the officers of the 


| ship, that many persons in the large towns of England 


soe a living solely by gathering bones daily at pri- 


yate and public houses, and selling them to the farmers. 

| He said it wasa general practice with the stewards of 
| vessels belonging to the district he came from, tu save 
all the bones that accrue on board, for a like purpose. 
We trust the time is not far distant when our farmers, 
| perceiving aright their true interest ina respect to the 

matter of bone as manure, will bid as high fur the article, 
| and be as desirous to get it, as their brother cultivators 
across the water: and when it is duly valued at home, 
it will cease to be chipped abroad. 


(> Inquiries relative to sowing corn for fodder, 
will be answered in our next. 
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iPMASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. 
Ata stated Meeting of the Society, held on the sec- 
ond of April current, it was 
Voted, Vhat the thanks of the Society be presented to 
Isaac Chase, Esq., of Cape-Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
for his valuable donation of vine cuttings. 


Voted, ‘That the thanks of the Society be presented to_ 


Capt. J. C. Long, U.S. Navy, for his attention in the 
preset vation and transmittal of the said cuttings. 
Adjourned to April 16th, inst. . 
EBEN, WIGHT, Rec. Sec. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

Range of the {‘hermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 

of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 

Noi thecly exposure, for the week ending April 3. 





March, 1842, | 6,A.M. | 12, M. | 6,P.M. | Wind. 








Monday, 28 39 44 | 35 Ci! W. 
‘Tuesday, 29 28 43 44 | S.E 
Wednesday, 30 | 39 | 54 | 45 Ss. 
Thursday, 31] 40 48 27 N. 
Friday, 1] is | 27 | 31 N. 
Saturday, 2| 31 | 654 52 w. 
Sunday, 3) st 4.0 {| @ Tf &. W. 


BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpbary, April 4, 1842. 
Reported for the New England Fariner. 

At Market 280 Beef Cattle, 25 pairs Working oxen, 
15 Cows and Calves, 350 Sheep, and 1660 Swine. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle. We quote to correspond with 
last week, viz: a few choice cattle taken at- $6. First 
quality, $5 50a5 75. Second quality, $4 75 a 9 25. 
hind quality, $4 00 a 4 50. 

Working Oxen.—We noticed the following sales, 70, 
$82 50, 85, 90, and $110. 

Cows and Calves. Sales $21, 23,25, and 29. 

Sheep.—Sales 2 75, 3 50, 4 00, and $5 50, 

Swine. —Lots to peddle, 4 for sows, and 5 for barrows, 
Large hogs, 3 1-4 and 3 1-2 for sows, and 41-4 a4 1-2 
for Barrows. At retail, from 4 i-2 to 6. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 62 to 3 00 per bushel. Red Top, 
46 to 50 cents. Clover—Northern, 11 to 12c.—Southern, 10 
a lic. Flax Seed, $1 59to1l 85 bu. Lucerne, 25 c.per lb. 
Canary Seed, $350 a4 00 per bushel. _ ; 

GRAIN. Corn, 64 a 65 for yellow fia., and white 58 a 
59 cents per bushel. Oats, Delaware, 47 a 47 1-2c per bush- 

| 


Corn—Northern, bushe! — to—-—-do. Round Yellow — 
a — —do. Southern Flat Yellow 63 a 65-—White do. 53 a 59 
—Barley — a — —Rye, Northern, 73 a75 —Oats, South- 


ern 45 a 47—Northern do. 43 to 50—Beans, per bushel 75 
al 50. 

FLOUR. Sales comprise 10 a 1200 bbls Genesee, $6 62 
a 6 68, and-fancy 36 75 per bbl; 1600 do Ohio, $6 25 a 6 37 ; 


400 do Baltimore City Mills, 85 57, 4 mos; 400 do Freder- | 


icksburgh, $6, 4 mos. 
Balumore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6.12 a 625—do 


wharf, $5 87 a6 00 do. free of garlic, $6 00 a 6 12—Phila- | 
delphia do. 4 mos. $6 00 a 6 12—Fredericksburg, lowl'd 4 | 


mos. $6 00 a— —Alexandria, wharf mountain,— — a 
—- —Georgetown, #6 12 a 6 25—Richmond Canal, $6 I2 a 
— —do. City, $6 75—Petersburgh, City Mills, $6 25 a 6 37 


—do. Country $5 87 a6 00—Genesee, common, cash, 86 62 a | 


6683— do fancy brands $6 75 a — — Ohio, via Canal, 
6 37 a 6 50—Indian Meal in bhls., $3 00 a 3 25. 

PROVISIONS. There has been a fair demand for Beef 
and Pork, at private sale, at the quoted prices, and by auc- 
tion, 200 bbls Western Mess Pork, #3 25 a8 37; 147 do 
prime, $6 15 a 6 26 per bbl. 


Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl. $900 2 950—Navy—$s8 00a | 


— —No. 1, $7 25 a750—do Prime $5 00 a 5 25—Pork— 


Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $12 a — —do Clear 811 a —| 


—do Mess $3 75 a 9 00.—do Prime 86 75 2 7 00—do Mess 
from other States 8 50 a8 75. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. A!] where- 
of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound. 

The transactions of the week, have been confined to smal! 
parcels of American fleece, at quotations. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 47 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 45--Do. 3-4 do 38 a 40—Do. 1-2do 
33 a 35—1-4 and common do 29 a 30 — Smyrna Sheep, 


eg | 
washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 13—Bengusi do | 


8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10 
co. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled Jam! 37 
| a 40—No. 1 do. do, do, 34 a 36—No. 2 do do do 24a 26- 
| No. 3 do do do 15 a 20. 

HOPS. This article is again dull of sale at 10 cts. for 
first sort, 

ist sort, Mass. 1841 per ]b-10 a — —2d dododo 8. 

HAY, per ton, 813 to 22—Eastern Screwed 818 to 

CHEESE--Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.--New 5 to3. 

EGGS, 12 a 16. 





MULBERRIES FOR SILK, AND- OTHER 
TREES. 
FLUSHING, L. I. NEAR NEW YORK. 


nean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 100,000 
Mulberry trees of the finest kinds for the silk 
culture at $30.per thousand and at a credit that 
mes wil! enable the purchaser to pay for them, out 
of the silk produced. They consist of the splendid new Cir 
| cassian, Multicaulis, Expansa, Elata, Alpine, Moretti, and 
Broussa varieties. 


FRUIT AND CRNAMENTAL TREES 

and Shrubbery, Greenhouse. Plants, Bullous Roots, Splen- 
did Dahlias, and Garden Seeds. The New Catalogues with 

| very reduced prices will be sent gratis, to alk who apply, 

| post paid, and on all orders enclosing.cash or-a drafi for the 
amount; a discount of 10 per cent will be allowed. 

| N.B. The Plums, Cherries, Peaches; and most other 


| 
| 
| 
1 


| Fruit Trees are of large size, as well as the Ornainental 


1. ‘ 
| Trees and Shrubs, and the .Plums are budded on Plum 
stocks. April 6. 


| p . . 
APPLE STOCKS. 
} 


st. Boston. 


} ; ; SEED BARLEY, AND OATS. 

| For sale at No. 52 North Market st., a prime lot of S 

| Barley. Also English Oats. 3. BRECK & CO. 
Boston, April 6. 


April 6. 








APPLE SCIONS, 
The subscriber can supply very large and thrifty scions 


| 
a 
| of the following kinds, Baldwin, Greening, River, Porter, | 


Nonesuch, Pearmain, Sweetings, &c. Kc. lso, a few of 
the choice kinds of Pears and .Plums. Orders left at J. 
| BRECK & Co., or at the counting room of the subscriber, 
| 85 Washington st., Boston, or sent by mail, to Brighton, will 
be promptly attended to,. JAMES L. L. F. WARREN, 
April 6. 


FRUIT TREES. 


choice co!lection of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, and Peach | 


Trees. Also, a great variety of Scions cut froin fruit bear- 
ing Trees. Apply by mail! to the Superintendant. 
ROBERT MANNING. 


Salem, April 6, 1842. 3w 





FARM FoR SALE. 

For sale a Farm jn Lexington situated one mile west of 
| the Village, and 11 miles from Boston, contatning 175 acres, 
including about 40 acres of wood land, the soil is rich, and 
{under a high state of cultivation. On the premises isa 
| large Dwelling House, which wil! conveniently accommodate 
| two families; a large Barn, Shed, Chaise House, Mil 


all of which are new, orin good repair. The Farm is stock- 
ed with every variety of Fruit, and the Garden, which in 
cludes about an acre, with a choice selection of Shrubs and 
Flowering Plants, which the proprietor has devoted several 
years in procuring, with great care and expense. Within 
the garden is a Green House, 40 feet by 16, with suitable 
| buildings adjacen* to accommodate the Gardener. The 
House is heated upon the most approved plan, and is stock- 
| ed with a variety of the hest Grapes, Flowering plants, &c. 
| A valuable stock of improved Short Horn, Durham, North 
Devon, and Alderney Cattle will be sold immediately after 
the sale of the Farm. For further particulars inquire of 


| ARAD PROCTER. on the premises, or of JAMES VILA, | 


| Bath Street, Boston. 


Auction on Friday, 8th of April at 12 o'clock, M. 
Feb, 16. eptaAs 


CAMBRIDGEPORT AURSERY, 
SAMUEL POND, Nurseryman, Columbia 
street, Cambridgeport, Mass. Has for sale a 
choice assortment of FRUIT TREES, 
{ SHRUBS, ROOTS, and VINES, 


amang them are the best varieties of Appie, | 
| Pear, lum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, Grapevines, Asparagus, | 


Rbubarb, Pear stocks, Apple do., Plum co. , Currants, Govse 
| herries, Raspberries, &c. Trees of an extra size always on 
| hand. March 23. 


‘ 


WM. R. PRINCE, offers for sale at the Lin- | 


Also the usual immense assortment of | 


The subscribers offer for sale 10,000 fine Apple 
Stocks two years old. 
| << JOSEPH BRECK & CO. No. 51 North Market | 


od | chard of grafted fruit in a thriving condition. 
( 


' 

' 

| For sale at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a | 
| 

} 

| 

| 


House, Cider Mill and Ice House, and an extensive Piggety,} 


If not disposed of at private sale it will be offered at | 


HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

| Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
jhas been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and icaring the 
|} ground tn the best possible manner, The length of the 
| mould hoard has he a very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Comnnittee at the fate trial 
} of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

| “Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouyhs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say io 
j the inquirer, if your land ts mostty light and easy to work 
| try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrociy, 
| BEGIN WiTH Ma. Howanp’s.’ 

| Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh dd 
more work, withthe same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. Ne other turved more than twenlyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ihs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned tiwentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made . 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
|} orland side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
| having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secuwes 
| the monld hoard and lamdside together, and strengthens the 
| Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
| sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
810 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England ‘Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stun, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FARM F/R SALE, 

Situated in Groton, on Farmers’ Row, so called, a pleas- 
ant road, leading to the Academy, one mile from the village 
|The farm contains 90 acres of mowing, pasturing, and tillage 

land, and in a fair state of cultivation; also a young Or 
There is on 
i the premises a large two story House, well provided with 
| 8 rooms on the ground floor, and a good ceilar under the 
| whole; two barns one 60 feet by 30, and the otber 36 by 26 
| with cellars under both: sheds aud other outhuildings, and 
wells of never failing water. Any gentleman wishing to 
purchase, will find this a very desirable situation. For far- 
ther information apply to J. BRECK & CO., No. 51 and 
52 North Market st., Boston, to WM. EATON, Sea st., or 
to the subscriber on the premises, JOSHUA EATON, 
| Groton, March 30, 1642. 3w 


} 


| 
FRUIT, ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 
Of Peach, Pear, Plim and Cherry Trees, 
a collection unrivailed in any former year, for ex- 
tensive numbers of fine trees, of new and finest 
kinds. Large additions of new, valuable, or 
| een. heautiful, are just received from Europe. 
| Gooseberries of first quality, Apples, Quinces, Grape 
Vines, Raspberries, Currents, Strawhernes, &c. The new 
abridged and descriptive Catalogue for 1842, will be sent to 
all who apply. 
pmo Trees and Shrubs, Honeysuckles, &c. Splen- 
did vasieties of double yellow Harrison and other Roses— 
j of Tree Peonies, of Heibareous Ponies, and other flower- 
} ing Plants—of double Dahlias, &c., Rhubarb of first rate 
| newest kinds, Cockspur, Thorns, &c. 
All orders addressed to the subscriber, will be promptly 
| attended to, and Trees when so ordered, will be securely 


packed in mats afd moss for safe transport to all distant 
; places by land or sea, and delivered in the city free of charge, 
for transportation hy the wagon which is sent thither daily, 
| or orders may be left at the stand, at No. 44 Congress street, 
| Boston. * WILLIAM KtNRICK 
Nonantum Hill, Newton. 
| Mareh 9. epti2thJune 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have received their full supply 
of Garden and Field Seeds, which they warrant to be pure 
and fresh, as follows : 

Ear'y Cedo Nulli Peas. | Early Hern do. 

“ ~ Warwick do. Mange! Wurtzel Beet. 

“ Dwarf do, Sugar do. 

“Washington do. Long Red do. 

“ Frame do. Early ‘Turnip do. 
Blue Imperial de. | Ruta Baga. 
Marrowlat, &c. | Turnips in great variety. 
White Altringham Carrot jeans of 
Long Orange do. 


| Early and Late 
| sorts. 





FARM IN LEXINGTON 
For sale, a farm in Lexington known as the Hastings 
Place, containing about 120 acres, adjoining the Farm of 
E. Phinney The land is of excellent quality, well stocked 
with fruit trees, and a good supply of voung wood. For 
terms apply at this office, or of b. PHINNEY, living near 
| the premises Lexington, Feb, 9, 1842. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ODE, 
BY HATFIELD. 
Tune :—“ Scots wha hae.” 
Friends of freedom! swell the song ; 
Young and old, the strain prolong, 
Make the temp’rance army strong 
And on to victory. 


Lift your banners, let them wave, 

Onward march the world to save ; 

Who would fill a drunkard’s grave, 
And bear his infamy ? 


Shrink not when the foe appears ; 

Spurn the coward’s guilty fears ; 

Hear the shrieks, behold the tears 
Of ruined families! 


Raise the cry in every spot— 
* Touch not— Taste not— Handle not,” 
Who would be a drunken sot, 

The worst of miseries ? 


Give the aching bosom rest ; 

Carry joy to every breast ; 

Make the wretched drunkard blest, 
By living soberly. 


Raise the glorious watehward high— 
‘Touch net—taste not till you die!” 
Let the echo reach the sky, 

And earth keep jubilee. 





ANECDOTE OF THE REIGNING KING OF 
PRUSSIA. 

We have much pleasure in laying before our | 
readers an interesting anecdote, which has been, 
communicated to us by a gentlemen who has re- 
cently returned from Berlin. Some time since an 
effort was made to get rid of a windmill, the close 
approximation of which to the Royal palace ren- 
dered it in some degree a nuisance, and certainly 
an eyesore. Overtures were accordingly made 
to the sturdy yeoman for the purchase of the ob- 
noxious property ; but whether it was that the man 
was possessed of a strong spirit of obstinacy, or 
was really too deeply attached to his old family 
habitation, the result was that the offers, though 
tempting, were again and again refused. There 
are generally some individuals attached to a Court 
who are ready to suggest remedies, direct or indi- 
rect, for inconveniences or annoyances offered to 
Royality. Accordingly, upon a hint from some 
minion, a law suit was commenced against the ob- 
stinate miller for the recovery of certain sums al- 
ledged to be due for arrears of an impost on that 
portion of Crown land which it was suggested was 
occupied by the mill in question. The sturdy hold- 
er of the “toll dish” was not wholly without 
friends or funds, and he prepared vigorously to 
take his stand in defence of his rights. ‘The ques- 
tion came in due time before the courts of law, 
and the plaintiff, having completely failed to estab- 
lish any right on behalf of the Crown, the miller 
obtained a verdict in his favor, with a declaration 
for payment of his costs in the suit. This was 
certainly no small triumph, and merrily went round 
the unfurled sails of the old mill, and well pleased, 
no doubt, was the rough owner with the sound, as 
they went whirling and whizzing under the influ- 
ence of the gale, which certainly seemed to blow 
strongly in his favor, But he was not the first 





| low an estimate on his own abilities. 





who has found that when drawn into a lawsuit, 


particularly with so formidable an opponent, a man | 
is more likely to ‘*gain a loss” than escape scot- | 
free. What with extra expenses, interruption of | 
business, and rejoicings after the victory, the mil-, 
ler found himself pressed by considerable difficul- 
ties, and after in vain struggling a few montiis | 
against the pressure, he at length took a manly res- | 
olution, gained access to the monarch’s presence, 
and after roughly apologizing for having thwarted | 
His Majesty’s wishes, frankly stated that his wants | 
alone had rendered him compliant, but that he was | 
prepared to accept the sum originally offered for | 
the property. The King, after a few minutes | 
conversation, handed a draft for a considerable | 
amount to the applicant, and said, “I think my | 
honest friend, that you will find that sufficient | 
to meet the emergency; if not come and talk to | 
me again upon the subject. As to the mill, I as- | 
sure I will have none of it. The sight of it now | 
gives me more pleasure than it ever occasioned 
pain; for I see in it an object which assures me of | 
a guarantee for the safety of my people, anda) 
pledge for my own happiness by its demonstration | 
of the existence of a power and a principle higher 
than the authority of the Crown, and more valuable 
than all the privileges of royalty.”.—London paper. | 

Nothing is said to be more effectual in taking 
down «swellings, than a soft poultice of stewed 
white beans, put on in a thin muslin bag, and re- 
newed every hour or two. 





It is a curiosity to find a man who places too 


Sam Slick says: “Though the men have the 
reins, the women tell ’em how to drive.” 
When ia a pig like a paragraph? When he is| 
penned. 





be + 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 

house and Seed Store No. 61 and 52 North Market street, 

would inform their customers and the public generally that 

they have on hand the most _extensive assortment of Agri- 

cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 


1000 Howard's Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs. 150 ‘* Common _ de. 

300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 

200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 

100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 


50 Willis’ = do. do. 200 * Common do. 
100 Common do, do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters} 100°“ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 


50 doz. Halter do. 
1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 


200 Grain Cradles. 
100 Ox Yokes. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 








POUBRETTE. 


500 Barrels Poudrette may be had on application to the 
subscriber, at $2 per barrel of four bushels each—delivered 
on board of vessel in this city. Orders by mail, enclosing 
the money will be promptly attended to, if received soon by 
D. K. MINOR, Agent, 120 Nassau st , New York. 


SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few of Sheldon & Moore’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents, For sale hy 
J. BRECK & CO., No 51 and 52 North Market St. 





Sept I. 


GRLEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER, 


—= 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricu}. 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar. 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay ani 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not hefase 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush 
els a minute, which is ful] twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 

wer. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than these of any other 
straw cutter. ais 

4. The machine is siniple inits construction, made and pat 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





SEEDS FOR HOT BEDS. 


The subscribers offer for sale a great variety of Vegeta- 
ble Seeds desirable for the Hot hed. as follows, 
Nonpariel Cabbage. Early Cauliflower. 
Early Hope do. “Broccoli, of sorts. 
Early Synot’s Cucumber. Celery, superior sorts. 
Fine Long Green do. Sweet Marjorum. 
Egg Plant. 

Forsale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. March 9. 





FLOWER SEEDS. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket street, offer for sale their usual variety of Flower Sceds, 
eomprising all that are desirable for cultivation. 
Boston, March 9th, 1842. 





FOR SALE, 


A few pairs of Mackay and Berkshire PIGS, from 2 to 4 
months oll. E. PHINNEY. 
Lexington, Feb. 9. 





TY& UP CHAINS. 

Just reeeived by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to tie 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mace 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 











DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 


400 pair Trace Chaijns, suitable for Ploughing. 

200 ‘* Truck and leading Chains. 

200 Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. 


“ 





FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, svitable 


for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 





SITUATION WANTED 
AS GARDNER—hy one that has served a regular ap- 


prenticeship in Europe, aud has had seven years’ experience 
in this country. The best of reference given. Address J. 
D. at this office. March 9. 


— I _oa — ay 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2 per year in advance, or$2 50) if not pad 
within thirty days. 


N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank ail 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, witho: t 
expense to subscribers. 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PKINTERS, 








